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native Bar, and the Ministry of Justice presently
raised him to the Bench. Lord Cromer became
interested in the career of this rising man, and
Egyptians spoke of Saad with admiration. The
British Agent at that moment was seeking a suitable
Egyptian to become the first Minister of Education
in Egypt, and his choice fell upon Saad Zaghlul. In
him Lord Cromer believed that he had found an
instrument who would be accepted by Egyptians, and
yet pliant enough to submit to British advice. He
was mistaken in both assumptions. The Arabic Press
attacked Saad as fiercely as it did his British adviser,
and the Minister refused to be the puppet of the
latter. If Saad was often indiscreet, he did not lack
courage. He returned blow for blow, careless whether
it was foul or fair, and his critics, both British and
Egyptians, quickly found it best to leave him alone.
Although vain in some respects and pretentious in
others, he commanded respect from his countrymen.
He made enemies, but also a host of friends. He stood
up boldly to the Khedive, and did not trouble to
conceal his hatred of England. As Saad grew older,
his defects became more pronounced, until even his
fellow Ministers complained of their colleague's
obstinate self-sufficiency. The Khedive, always sus-
picious of display of independence upon the part
of any Egyptian, became his personal enemy. Lord
Kitchener at length was compelled to intervene, and
Saad Pasha to resign.

But the Minister lost little from that act of penance.
Elected as Vice-President of the new Legislative
Assembly, and establishing himself in that chamber as
a leader of the Opposition, he criticized the Govern-
ment unmercifully. In eloquence and in knowledge
of administration no Minister was his superior, and
the members of the Assembly implicitly followed his
opinion. Saad Pasha Zaghlul in 1912 was not the